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the paper published every two weeks if it 
were possible. I send you for publication a 
design for a " pedestal" in answer to " Ama- 
teur," and trust it answers his purposes. I 
shall be pleased to contribute occasionally 
for the benefit of those asking for special de-" 
signs, and will furnish particulars to any 
one who will address me concerning the de- 
signs I furnish. Geo. W. Rich. 

Quincy, III. 

[We publish the above letter — though it 
was not intended for publication — in the 
hope that others of our Western friends will 
take a like interest in the Wood- Worker. 
There is an abundance of talent in the West 
hiding its light, and we earnestly invite it to 
come forward and take part in creating a 
higher state of culture in the various arts of 
wood- working we represent. We shall at all 
times be pleased to welcome in our columns 
any design of merit, be it simple, plain, ox- 
elaborate. 

We are sure our readers will appreciate — 
as we do — the liberal offer made by Mr. 
Rich, to furnish particulars, and no doubt 
many will avail themselves of the offer. — Ed.] 

Editor of the Wood- Worker : 

Ik the January number of the Wood- 
Worker you make mention of your inten- 
. tion of publishing a number of designs for 
interior and exterior finish in that journal ; 
but up to the present none have appeared. 
Will you publish such in .;the future ? 1 
would like to see a few designs for the finish 
of inside doors and windows, the work to be 
so arranged that it can be got out by hand, 
and in all cases a scale should accompany the 
design, for a drawing without a scale is of 
little use to a workman. 

Gridley, Oal. E. Ehreneeld. 

[Our correspondent has not paid much at- 
tention to the illustrations, or he would have 
seen that we have more than filled our prom- 
ises to our reader, and if he will examine 
Plates 1, 4, 11, 13, 16, 29, 40, 44, 45, 52, 53, 
and 80, he will see at once that we have been 
mindful of our promise. We endeavor to fill 
the wants of all our readers, and shall always 
be pleased to hear from them when they have 
any complaint to make, and will tax our en- 
ergies to the utmost to satisfy their require- 
ments. — Ed.] 

Editor of the Wood- Worker : 

I have not met with anything in my ex- 
perience in mechanical literature that meets 
with my ideas of a trade journal so well as 
the Wood-Worker does. It is just the 
tiling for the advanced workman, and at the 
same time the papers on " Hand-Railing," 
" Projection," and " Carpentry," are suita- 
ble for the younger ones, and in a majority 
of cases are useful to old hands.. The ama- 



teur, too, can find something in each number 
that will amply repay him for the trifling 
cost of the paper. Indeed, the paper should 
be in every house, as it would have a ten- 
dency to teach boys how to make many things 
useful and ornamental from wood, and would 
have great influence in instilling industrious 
habits in them which would have a favorable 
effect on their future lives. A series of pa- 
pers on perspective drawing would, I think, 
be of interest to some of your readers, and 
would be duly appreciated by a — Student. 



^nkxtamnvavacRixon, 

This department is intended to famish, for the benefit of all 
our readers, practical information regarding the art of manipu- 
lating wood by hand or machinery ; and we trust that every 
reader of our paper will make the fullest use of it, both in ask- 
ing and answering. All persons possessing additional or more 
correct information than that which is given relating to the 
queries published, are cordially invited to forward it to us foi 
publication. All questions will be numbered, and in replying 
it will be absolutely necessary, in order to secure due insertion, 
that the number and title of the question answered should be 
given ; and in sending questions, the title of key-words of the 
question should be placed at the head of the paper. Corre- 
spondents should in all cases send their addresses, not necessa- 
rily for publication, but for future reference. We also request 
that all questions or answers be written on separate Blips of 
paper, and addressed to the Editor. Notes of practical interest 
will be welcome at all times. When drawings are sent to illus- 
trate answers to questions, or for full pages, they should be on 
separate slips, and should be drawn in ink on clean, white 
paper. Short questions, requiring short answers, may be asked 
and answered through the agency of postal cards. 

When answers to questions are wanted by mail, the querist 
must send a stamp for return postage. 

Queries. 

74. Window Garden. — If some of your 
contributors will publish one or more designs 
for a window garden of one and two tiers of 
boxes, they will greatly oblige. — Robert P. 
Wakeman. 

75. Fruit and Cigar Stand. — Will some 
of our generous contributors, say F. T. 
Camp or Mr. Fieder, furnish a design for 
an ornamental "Fruit and Cigar Stand?" 
The ground plan to be, say, about 12 x 14 
feet ; the whole to be finished in wood. — 
F. J. Stirman. 

76. Pedestal. — I would like very much 
if you would publish a design for a pedestal, 
such as an amateur could make. I would 
also like to see a few designs for window cor- 
nices ; something simple and easy to make. 
Mr. Fieder's designs I think are very simple, 
easily executed, and withal artistic. — H. P. 
Russell. 

77. Spring and Plumb Bevel.— I should 
like to see an answer to the question asked by 
Apprentice, in query 25. I do not under- 
stand how to obtain the bevels as described 
in the papers on the Sectorian System of 
Hand- Railing, and I think many others are 
in the same fix as myself and Apprentice. 
Will Mr. Forbes please rise and explain, and 
oblige ?— M. 0. H. 
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78. Dimensions. — Will Mr. Kuhns be kind 
enough, to give, though your paper, a little 
more information with regard to the design 
and plans of the handsome cottage shown on 
Plate 13, current volume of the Wood- 
worker ? As there are no dimensions given 
on the plan nor scale, it is somewhat difficult 
to arrive at correct sizes of rooms, etc. A 
few of the important dimensions, such as 
sizes of rooms and height of stories, will 
greatly benefit a — Novice. 

79. Geometry. — Will some reader please 
inform me what works in geometry are the 
most suitable for an aspiring builder to study 
without a teacher ? — Student. 

80. Drafting Instruments. — I would 
like to know what make of drawing instru- 
ments is the best to get for a young man of 
small means, who is just beginning to learn 
how to draw ; also, please give price, and 
where they can be obtained. — Student. 

81. Polishing. — How can I properly pre- 
pare hard wood, or wood that is stained, for 
polishing ? The information will oblige. — 
Tyro. 

82. Stained Work. — Will some one in- 
form me how stained work may be freshened 
up, describing the manner, etc. — Tyro. 

83. Black and Gold Frames. — How is 
the black put on gold and other picture 
frames ?— Yours Truly. 

84. Table. — I should be much pleased to 
see drawings in the Wood-Worker of the 
extension parts of a dining-table. I would 
feel obliged if the drawings were made to 
scale so that they could be worked from. — 
Tine. 



Answers. 

We wish it distinctly understood, that we do nothold ourselves 
responsible for the accuracy or reliability of answers furnished 
to this department by our correspondents. 

We cordially invite our readers to take an active part in this 
department, as we are confident that much good can be accom- 
plished by a free interchange of ideas and opinions in regard lo 
subjects connected with the art of wood-working. , 

Many persons are afraid to write to a public journal because 
of their lack of literary attainments; to such we would say : Give 
ns your ideas in such language as you can command, and leave 
the rest to ns. It is ideas and opinions we want, such as may 
be of use to the workingman or amateur. Answers should be 
senttojthis office on or before the fifteenth of each month, to 
insure insertion in the next issue. 

35. Plough. — John R. D. can obtain a 
Phillips Plough Plane by addressing Chas. 
Babson, Jr., No. 30 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass.— Student. 

57. Embossing Wood.— The wood to be 
ornamented is first worked out to its proposed 
shape ; then with a blunt steel tool, the pat- 
tern is made, by driving it cautiously so as 
not to break the grain of the wood, till the 
depth of the depression is equal to the in- 
tended prominence of the figures. The 



ground is then reduced by planing or filing to 
the level of the depressed part. After which 
the wood being placed in water, the part de- 
pressed will rise to its former height, and 
thus form an embossed pattern. Another 
process is to use metallic dies, which are 
made red-hot, and then pressed on the wood. 
The pattern being thus burnt in, the chased 
portions are brushed out, and the design fin- 
ished by hand. — Artist. 

58. Spandril. — This is an irregular tri- 
angular space formed between the outer curve 
or extrados of an arch ; a horizontal line 
from its apex and a perpendicular line from 
its springing ; also a space on a wall between 
the outer mouldings of the two arches, and a 
horizontal line or string-course above them ; 
likewise between similar mouldings and the 
line of another arch rising above and enclos- 
ing the two. — E. D. Sawin. 

59. Rubber. — Caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha are both quite soluble in naphtha, 
benzole and carbon disulphide. The latter, 
when mixed with about 6$ of absolute alco- 
hol is one of the best solvents. The solution 
is performed in the cold (best in the open 
air), as it would not be safe or economical to 
heat these volatile and inflammable liquids. 
Exposed to the air the solutions soon evapo- 
rate, leaving the gums in their original con- 
dition. — Elastic. 

GO. Chairs. — Chairs were not articles of 
general use in England till the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Pugin, in his " Designs 
for Gothic Furniture," says that a good chair 
should " give ease to the body and have 
strength to support it," and at the same time 
be light, so that it may be easily moved. A 
recent number of Nature contains an article 
on " Easy Chairs." After noticing the differ- 
ent attitudes of different races, such as the 
Hindoo, who sits on the ground with his 
knees up to his chin ; the Turk, who squats 
cross-legged ; the European who poses on a 
chair ; the American, who lolls with his feet 
raised above his head, the writer sums up the 
modes of getting rest from muscular fatigue 
as follows : " For an easy chair to be perfect 
it ought not only to provide for complete re- 
laxation of the muscles, for flexion and con- 
sequent laxity of the joints, but also for the 
easy return of blood and lymph ; not merely 
by the posture of the limbs themselves, but 
by equable support and pressure against as 
great a surface of the limbs as possible. Such 
are the theoretical demands, and these are 
fulfilled by the bamboo easy chairs manufac- 
tured in India, made in the shape of a strag- 
gling W, which the languor consequent upon 
a relaxing climate has taught the natives of 
India to make, and which the rest of the 
world appreciates. ' ' — Cosey. 
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61. Picture Frames. — A framed picture, 
however small, should never be suspended on 
one nail. This may seem a trifle ; but, in- 
dependently of the considerations of safety, 
the effect produced by two points of support 
is infinitely better. The triangular space en- 
closed by a picture-cord stretched between 
three points must always be inharmonious 
with the horizontal and vertical lines of a 
room. — Willie. 

62. /Eolian Harp. — The invention of the 
iEolian harp is ascribed to Achanasius Kirch- 
er. The tones of the harp are produced by 
the sweeping of the wind over its strings. 
The /Eolian harp is constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner : Take a rectangular box 
made of very thin boards, about five inches 
deep' and six inches wide ; have it long 
enough to fit across the window in which it 
is to be placed. At the top of each end of 
the box glue a strip of wood about half an' 
inch in height ; these strips will serve as a 
bridge for the strings, which are to be 
stretched lengthwise across the top of the 
box, and are made of catgut or wire. These 
strings should be tuned in unison by means 
of pegs constructed to control their tension 
as in the violin. When the instrument is 
exposed in a window partly opened so as to 
allow a current of air to pass over the 
strings, a most agreeable combination of 
tone is produced, which vary with the force 
of the wind, producing harmonies of a 
wild and melancholy character. Achanasius 
Kircher was not a Yankee, but a — Grecian. 

64. Test. — One volume caustic soda, spe- 
cific gravity 1-340, mixed with five volumes 
of linseed oil, well shaken and heated to the 
boiling point. If pure, the oil will assume a 
bright yellow color and remain pure. 

According to the foreign pharmaceutical 
journals, linseed oil is now frequently adul- 
terated with cod liver oil. To detect this 
adulteration, 10 parts by weight of the oil is 
mixed with three parts by weight of commer- 
cial nitric acid in a glass cylinder, and well 
mixed by stirring with a glass rod. It is 
then left quiet until the oil and acid sepa- 
rate. If cod liver oil is present, the layer of 
oil will have a dark brown or black color, 
and the acid will be orange yellow or yellow- 
ish brown. Pure oil treated in the above 
way is at first a water green, then a dirty yel- 
lowish green, and the acid takes on a brighter 
yellow color. — A. W. Test. 

65. Rosewood. — Take two parts logwood 
chips, one part extract of logwood', steep in 
water, using a copper kettle for the purpose. 
Apply while hot, taking care to have the 
wood clean and free from grease. When 
dry, go over it lightly with fine sand-paper. 
Then apply a solution of vinegar that has 



had a quantity of nails standing in it for sev- 
eral days. The vinegar is applied with a 
brush made of rattan that has been ham- 
mered on the end until its fibres form a 
brush. It is this brush that gives the work 
a granular appearance. If the first coat is 
too red, use more extract until the proper 
shade is obtained. — E. A. Wheeler. 

65. Rosewood. — 1. A transparent liquid 
rose-pink, used in imitating rosewood, con- 
sists in mixing \ pound of potash in 1 gallon 
of hot water, and \ pound of red sanders 
wood is added thereto ; when the color of 
the wood is extracted, %i pounds of gum 
shellac are added and dissolved over a quick 
fire ; the mixture is then ready to be used on 
a groundwork made with logwood stain. 2. 
Boil i pound of logwood in 3 pints of water 
till it is of a very dark red, add \ ounce of 
salts of tartar. While boiling hot, stain the 
wood with two or three coats, taking care 
that it is nearly dry between each ; then with 
a stiff flat brush, such as is used by the 
painter for graining, form streaks with black 
stain. This imitation will very nearly equal 
the appearance of dark rosewood. 3. Stain 
with' the black stain, and when dry, with a 
brush as above dipped in the brightening 
liquid, form red veins in imitation of the 
grain of rosewood. A handy brush for the 
purpose may be made out of a flat brush, 
such as is used for varnishing ; cut the sharp 
points off, and make the edges irregular by 
cutting out a few) hairs here and there, and 
you will have a tool which will actually imi- 
tate the grain. — Jupiter. 

66. Carvings.— Take a piece of wadding, 
soft and pliable, and drop a few drops of 
white or transparent polish, according to the 
color of the wood. Wrap the wetted wad- 
ding up in a piece of old linen, forming it 
into a pad ; hold the pad by the surplus 
linen ; touch the pad with one or two drops 
of linseed oil. Pass the pad gently over the 
parts to be polished, working it round in 
small circles, occasionally re-wetting the 
wadding in polish, and the pad with a drop 
or so of oil. The object of the oil is merely 
to cause the pad to run over the wood easily 
without sticking, therefore as little as possi- 
ble should be used, as it tends to deaden the 
polish to a certain extent. Where a carving 
is to be polished after having been varnished, 
the same process is necessary, bat it can only 
be applied to the plainer portions of the 
work. Plain surfaces must be made perfectly 
smooth with sand-paper before polishing, as 
every scratch or mark will show twice as 
badly after the operation. When the polish 
is first rubbed on the wood, it is called the 
bodying in ; it will sink into the wood and 
not give much glaze. It must when dry 
have another body rubbed on, and a third 
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generally finishes it ; but if not the operation 
must be repeated. Just before the task is 
completed greasy smears will show them- 
selves ; these will disappear by continuing 
the gentle rubbing without oiling the pad. — 
Aker. 

67. Decoration. — You will find it rather 
a difficult piece of work to decorate your 
flower-pots with decalcomanie, because the 
pots are porous, and the water and damp 
soaking through will eat everything off. It 
can be done with a solution of milk, glue, 
and the required colors, but the better way 
is to got the pots or jars that have been 
glazed or baked ; having this ground to work 
on, it can be easily accomplished as follows : 
Take for a background lampblack and turps, 
coat the pot over, then you have a dead black 
(it may be necessary to give the pot three or 
four coats) ; now put on decalcomanie and 
when dry varnish with demar varnish. 
Never use oils of any kind. — Hub. 

68. Mortise and Tenon. — The follow- 
ing rules may be referred to as data for the 
workman in ordinaiy practice : 

The tenon, in general, may be taken at 
about one-third of the thickness of the wood. 

When the mortise and tenon are to lie hori- 
zontally, as the juncture will thus be unsup- 
ported, the tenon should not be more than 
one-fifth of the thickness of the stuff, in 
order than the strain on the upper surface of 
the tenoned piece may not split off the under- 
cheek of the mortise. 

When the piece that is tenoned is not to 
pass the end of the mortised piece, the tenon 
should be reduced one-third or one-fourth of 
its breadth, to prevent the necessity of open- 
ing one side of the tenon. As there is always 
some danger of splitting the end of the piece 
in which the mortise is made, the end beyond 
the mortise should, as often as possible, be 
made considerably longer than it is intended 
to remain, so that the tenon may be driven 
tightly in, and the superfluous wood cut off 
afterwards. 

The above regulations may be varied, at 
will, according as the tenoned or mortised 
piece is weaker or stronger. — Joiner. 

69. Veneer. — Scrape away the glue, tooth 
the surface in an oblique direction to the 
fibres, and, in proportion as the surface re- 
quires regularity, set the plane finer. The 
final part of the operation of planing is ac- 
complished by a fine tooth plane. .Remove 
all the marks of the tooth plane with a scra- 
per, and finish the surface with glass-paper 
or with pumice-stone. Veneers, being of a 
closer texture than solid wood generally, do 
not require so much labor as open-grained 
solid wood. — Cabinet Maker. 

70. Furniture Paste. — Scrape two ounces 
of beeswax into a pot or basin ; then add as 



much spirits of turpentine as will moisten it 
through. At the same time powder an eighth 
part of an ounce of resin, and add to it, when 
dissolved to the consistence of paste, as much 
Indian red as will bring it to a deep mahog- 
any color. Stir it up, and it will be ready 
for use.— 0. M. 

71. Picture Frame. — The panels re- 
ferred to are incised and ebonized. They 
may be inlaid, or the incisions may be col- 
ored or finished, according to the taste of the 
builder, or material used. A V tool is the 
best for starting incised work, but others 
will suggest themselves to the operator. I 
have seen very good work done with ordinary 
chisels and gouges. 

Whittler will find a very neat design for a 
picture frame on Plate 48, June number of 
the Wood-Worker. It is handsome and 
easily made: — Old Boy. 



Drawings for the Million. 

The complete clearing out of our "Detail Sheets" has en- 
couraged us to offer the following packages of valuable draw- 
ings for sale, at the extremely low price of one dollar a pack- 
age. 

Each package will contain over two hundred designs, with all 
the necessary explanations and descriptions ; also, a valuable 
amount of building information, consisting of tables, rules, re- 
cipes, price-lists, etc., etc. Three of these packages bound 
together will make a very useful work of reference for the archi- 
tect, builder, carpenter, joiner, or any one connected with the 
building trades : 

Three packages will be sent.to one address for. . . $2 50 

Six packages for 4 50 

Or the whole eleven packages for 8 00 

Package No. 1 contains 238 designs of cottages, dormer-win- 
dows, verandas, consoles, barge-boards, porches, gates, door- 
heads, gables, chimney-tops, cornice and brackets, crestings, 
scroll-work, summer-house, eave brackets, stairs, full-sized 
sections of hand-railing, bay-window, wooden chairs, tables, 
writing-desks, perforated woodwork, fancy brickwork, doors, 
etc., etc. Price $1. 

Package No. 2 contains 15 elevations with plans of cottages 
and villas, 3 elevations and plans of churches, also over 200 de- 
signs of piazzas, bay-window cornices, hood brackets, gable 
triangles, chimney caps, crestings, window-caps, trusses, dor- 
mers, doors and frames, porches, corner finish, canopies, cor- 
nice arch, screens, gutters, brick and wood work, beltings, stair- 
balusters, newel-posts, flues, etc., etc. Price $1. 

Package No. 3 contains 39 elevations and plans for cottages, 
villas and dwellings ; 10 elevations and plans for churches ; and 
146 designs for brick and stone work, shipwork, half-timbered 
work, verandas, drawing lessons, windows, doors, etc., etc. ; 
also 26 designs of cornices, panels, etc., for plasterers. Price $1. 

Package No. 4 contains 51 plans and elevations for cottages, 
villas, barns, stables, and railway stations j also, 5 plans and 
elevations of churches ; and 115 detail drawings of scroll-work, 
windows, bay-windows, gables, verandas, side finish, newel- 
posts, shipwork, general house details, bay-window frames, 
frieze cornices, balustrades, oriel window, fences, gates, vesti- 
bule and front door, open timber roofs, etc., etc. Price $1. 

Package No. 5 contains 72 elevations and plans of cottages, 
city houses, banks, villas, and country houses ; also plan and 
eievation of schoolhouse, and 125 detail drawings of desks, 
counters, doors, door finish, piazzas, gables, dormers, wains- 
coting, chimney-cases, ceilings, front <gables, porches, veran- 
das, timber roofs, crestings, towers, vanes, stairs, mantels, 
balusters, newels, grilles, cornices, gateways, railing, etc., etc. 

This is an excellent package. Price SI- 

Package No. 6 contains 38 plans and elevations of cottages, 
villas, and country houses ; 3 plans and elevations of churches ; 
and 1S5 detail drawings of fences, doors, windows, stairs, man- 
tels, verandas, porches, stoops, carved work, gates, summer- 
house, newel-posts, balusters, wrought-iron work, chimney- 
tops, gables, examples of furniture, finials, bay-windows, dor- 
mers, noods, arches, oriels, truncated gables, turned work, cor- 
nices, church furniture, counters, etc., etc. 

Besides the above illustrative and necessary descriptive and 
explanatory matter, this package contains a series of illustrated 
papers on the use of the steel square. This package is an excel- 
lent one for carpenters and joiners who do work in the coun- 
try towns, as the details are numerous and easily under- 
stood. Price $1. 

Package No. 7 con tains 44 plans and elevations of cottages and 
Villas ; 164 detail drawings of roofs, mantels, windows, doors, 
balconies, verandas, stairs, newels, piazzas, vanes, dormers, 
pews, church finish, chimneys, brickwork, porches, cornices, 



